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weM as to symbolize His resurrection. Another reason 
mentionea by another Greek writer ia, by exhibiting this 
food of the faints to imrite them topartake of it. But , 
in the liatin Church, this mainapd ef the EnclMuist— the , 
partakin^of it — is atrangely n$jfieeted, and their whole 
thoughts are engaged with the adoration of it, the adorn- 
ing the place of its residence, the exhibiting of it i» 
public processions, and soforth. The ancient Church, 
on the other hand, exhibited it when the faithful were to 
receive it ; and when this was not to be done they 
wholly couccaM it. 

III. — The Roman Catholic Church, belieying in a corpo- 
ral presence of oar Lord in the Eucharist, quite irrespective 
of any faith in the recipient, and believing that the conse- 
aecrated host is nothing else than the body of our Lord 
"Himself, naturally take a number of precautions to guard 
aoprecions an object against the least possibility of acci- 
dent or insnit. When we find that all these precautions 
were unknown to the ancient Church, a presninption arises 
that their faith was not the same. 

Thus the modem Roman Church has denied the 
cup to the laity, the obrious reason being the greater risk 
of accident to which the consecrated wine is liable, the 
danger of spilling, of some drops sticking to the beards of 
the recipients, and so forth. It is confessed by Roman 
Catholics that in the nncient Chnrch the practice was to 
oommnuicate in both kinds. Nay, P(^ Gelasias has 
wud that a division of the sacrament cannot take place 
without great sacrilege. How was it that the ancient 
Church never felt the inconveniences arising from the 
danger of spilling the contents of the cnp, and that they 
Bever discovered the doctrine of concomitance, in virtue of 
which the species of bread is supposed to convey all that 
can be conveyed by the reception of both elements ? We 
do not dwell on this topic, as communion in one kind has 
been the subject of several articles already, and we shall 
probably return to the subject »gain,-and we pass on to 
speak of regulations about the reception of the consecrated 
host. , 

IV. — The modem Chnrch of Eotne directs that it shall 
Ite given, not into the hands of the recipient, but should 
he placed by the priest in his month. Thus, in " What 
every Christian must know," full directions are given to 
the recipient in what manner he mnst take it. "Kneel 
down at the altar, take the cloth into your hands, and 
hold it before your breast, do not wipe your mouth with 
it ; let your head be raised up, the eyes shot, the month 
open, the tongae forward and resting on the under lip. 
^ut your mouih after receiving the blessed sacrament, 
and when it is a little moistened on your tongne swallow 
it. If it stops on the roof of yonr mouth, do not remove 
it with your hand, hnt with yonr tongue." Now, the 
ancient Chnrch knew nothing of this idea that the sacra- 
ment is too sacred to be touched by the hands of any bat 
the priests. Nothing is easier to prove than that the 
primitive Christians received it into their hands. Thus, 
Tertullian reproaches the Christian statnaries that " they 
reached their hands to the Lord's body, which had made 
bodies for devils." — (Lib. de Idol., cap. 7.) St. Ambrose, 
repelling Theodosius from the liOrd's table, after the 
slaughter he had made at Thessalonica, asks, "How wilt 
thou extend thy hands, yet dripping with the blood of an 
unjust slaughter? How, with those hands, wilt thou re- 
ceive the Lord's most holy body ?" It is useless to mul- 
tiply quotations in proof of what no one acquainted with 
antiquity will deny. But, now, if the ancient Church had 
the same faith as the Roman Church in the presence of 
the natural body of our Lord in the Eucharist, is it not 
likely that their practice ^would have been the same, 
unless we suppose that the primitive Christians had less 
concern for onr Saviour's honour than Roman Catholics 
have now ? 

V. — One of the objects intended to be gained by for- 
bidding Roman Catholics to take the blessed sacrament 
into their hands is to prevent their reserving it, or 
taking it home with them. The Church of Rome forbids 
the consecrated host being kept anywhere except in a 
public chapel. The Cotmcil of Trent forbids even nuns 
to have it in their choirs (see Session 25, cap. x.), all 
former grants and privileges notwithstanding. 

Now, in the ancient Church, on the other hand, the 
reservation of the Eucharist was the common custom, 
and lay Christians took home with them what they re- 
ceived, to be taken by them privately at home. Thus, 
Tertnllian, speaking of a woman marrying a heathen 
husband, asks her, " Whether her husband would not 
know what it was that she tasted in secret before all her 
oflicr food ?" Cyprian tells a story of a woman who, 
having sacrificed at the heathen altars, when she came af- 
terwards to open the chest in which she kept the holy sacra- 
ment, was terrified by fire rising from it, so that she 
dared not touch it. What would Roman Catholics now 
think of taking the consecrated host home with them, and 
locking it up in a box ? Believing it to be what they 
think it to be, would not SBch an usage of it amount to 
profanation ? In another ancient tract against the Roman 
shows, erroneously attributed to St. Cyprian ; the writer 
describes one going straight from the Christian church to 
the Roman shows, and says that "he dared, if he coidd, 
to carry the Holy Spirit into a brothel ; who, hastening to 
the show, and bearing with him the Eucharist, as is 
ordinary, carried it among the obscene bodies of 
harlots." We might add many more quotations in proof 



of the same thing, but we need add no more. Is it credi- 
ble that the ancient Churdi would submit the r«tl body 
of onr Lord to the risk of sncdi indignities as are heie 
described ? 

yi.— iNor was the risk of nrofanatien greyer firom the 
irreverence of the recipient than it was from their super- 
•titioas cegard far it. Thus, what will «nr reader* think 
of making the consecrated host into a plaister ? Yet, St. 
GUegory Nazianzen reports, to bis sister's commendation, 
that whatever of the antitypes of Christ's precious body or 
blood she treasured up, she mixed with her tears, and 
«noiirted her whole bo^ with it for her recovery out of a 
grievous disease. And St. Augustine tells a stoiy (see 
vol. xi., p. 1114) of a man named Acaciua, who was bora 
with closed eyes, the eyelids adhering closely together ; that 
the physicians wished to open them by a surgical operation, 
but his mother refused to consent, and, when the boy was 
about five years old, cured him by a cataplasm made of the 
Eucharist. St Augustine, it mast be remembered, tells 
this story, not to censure the conduct of the mother, but 
with praise of her whom he calls a religions woman. We 
know nothing which can more clearly show the sense of 
the Church of that day. If they regarded the consecrated 
elements as we do, as the sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ, it was not unnatural that they should 
regard, with high veneration, the sacrament of so great a 
thing. Nay, it is not to be wondered at they should pro- 
ceed to lengths which we might consider superstitious, and 
should think it likely to possess healing virtues. But if 
they supposed that in the host was resident the body, sonl, 
and divinity of the Saviour of the world, is it credible that 
they would act as they did ? Would priests give their 
Lord's body to every baptized man and woman in the 
congregation to dispose of according to their will — some 
to take it home and lock it up in their chests, some to 
carry it oif to the place of harlots ; and is it credible that 
pious and religious women would take what they believed 
to be their Creator's body and make it up into cata- 
plasms 7 

The subject of the usages of the ancient Chnrch, with 
respect to the Eucharist, is not nearly exhausted, and 
there are abundant materials for such another article as 
the present. But we have said enongh to show that the 
practices of the early Church were, in many respects, 
very unlike those of the modem Church of Rome ; and 
we beg our readers to judge whether, when the practice is 
so difierent, it is likely that the doctrine is the same. 



THE LAGO DI GARDA AND INFALLIBILITY. 
We have before quoted Dr. Wylie's very Interesting " Jil- 
grimage from the Alps to the Tiber." The following ex- 
tract has struck us as peculiarly interesting and impres- 
sive? Will any of our Roman Catholic friends undertake 
to answer it ? 

" When the morning broke we were skirting the base of 
the Tyrolese Alps. 1 could see masses of snow on some of 
the summits, from which a piercingly cold air came rushing 
down upon the plains. In a little tlie sun rose, and thank- 
ful we were for his warmth. Day was again abroad on the 
waters and the hills, and soon we forgot the night, with all 
its untoward occurrences. The face of the country was 
uneven, and we kept alternately winding and climbing 
among the spurs of the Alps. At length the magnificent ex- 
panse of Lake Garde, the Benacus of the ancients, opened 
before us. In breadth it was like an arm of the sea. There 
were one or two taU masted ships on its waters ; there were 
fine mountains on its northern shore, and on the east the 
conspicuous form of Monte Baldo leaned over it, as if looking 
at its own shadow in the lake. With the Lago di Garda 
came the memories of T5ent ; for at the distance of twenty 
miles or so from its northern shoro.is ' the little town among 
the mountains' where the famous council assembled, in which 
so many things were voted to be true which had been open 
questions till then, but to doubt which now were certain 
and eternal anathema. 

" The reformation addressed to Rome the last call to re- 
consider her position, and change her course while yet it was 
possible. It said to her, in effect, repent now — to-morrow it 
will be too late. Kome cave her reply when she summoned 
the Council of Trent. That Council crystalized, so to speak, 
the various doubtful opinions and dogmas which had been 
floating about in solution, and fixed the creed of Rome. It 
did more — it fixed her doom. Amid these mountains she 
issued the fiat of her fate. When she published the pro- 
ceedings of Trent to the world, she said, ' Here I stand — I 
cannot do otherwise — so help me——.' To whom did she 
make her appeal ? To the Emperor in the first place, when 
she prayed for the vengeance of the civil sword, and to the 
Prince of Darkness, in the second, when she invoked dam- 
nation on'all her opponents. There her course was irrevocably 
fixed. She dare not now look behind her: to change a 
single iota were annihilation. She must go forward amid 
accumulating errorsaud absurdities; amid opposing arts, and 
sciences, and knowledge, she must go steadily onward — on- 
ward to the precipice. 

" It is interesting to mark, as we can in history, first, the 
feeble germinations ofapapal dogma; next, its waxinggrowth ; 
and at last, after the lapse of centuries, its full development 
and maturity. It is easy to conceive how a mere human 
science should advance only by slow and gradual stages — as- 
tronomy, for instance, or geology, or even the more prac- 
tical science of mechanics. Their authors have no infaUible 
gift of discerning truth from error. They must observe 
nature ; they must compare facts ; they must deduce con- 
clusions ; they must correct previous errors ; and this is both 
a slow and a laborious process. But infaUibilitjr is saved all 
this labour. It knows aft once and from the beginning all 



that is true, and all that is erroneous. It does so, or it is no 
isfaUibiKl^. Why, then, was it not till the sixteenth cen- 
tmy thatpifaDibility gi^e anythiqg like a fijted apd com- 
pile creed to the Church ? Why ^t it permit so la^ny men, 
m all preeeding ages, to live in igiwi^oce of so maay things 
in which it cooid so easily have enlightened them ? Why did 
it permit so many questions to be debated which it could so 
easily have settled 7 Why did it not give that creed to tha 
Church in the first century which it kept back to the six- 
teenth 7 Why does it deal »ut truth piecemeal ; one dogma 
in this century, another in the next, and so on ? Why does 
it not tell us all at once ? And why, even to this hour, has 
it not told us a|l, but reserved some very important questions 
for future decision, or revelation rather r 

" If it is nfdied that the Pope must first collect the suffrages 
of the Catholic bishops, this only lands us in deeper perplexities. 
Why should the Pope need assessors and advisers ? Can in- 
fallibility not walk alone, that it uses crutches ? Can an in- 
fallible man not know truth from error till first he baa col- 
lected the votes of fallible bishops ? Why should infallibility 
seek help, which it cannot in the nature of things need 7 

" If it is farther replied that this infsUibility is lodged be- 
twixt the Pope and the Council, we are only confronted with 
greater difiiculties. Is it when the decree has been voted by 
the Council that it becomes infaUible? Then, the infallibility 
resides in the Council Or, is it when it is confirmed by the 
Pope thai it becomes infallible ? In that case, the infallibility 
is in the Pope. Or is it, as others maintain, only when the 
decree has b«en accepted by the Chnrch that it is infallible ; 
and does the Pope not know whether he ought to believe hia 
owndecree till he has. .heard the judgment of the Church? 
We had thought that .Infallibility was one and indivisible; 
but it seems it may be parted in twain ; nay, more, it may 
be broken down into an indefinite number of parts; and 
though no one of these parts taken separately is infalUbility, 
yet taken together they constitute infallibility. In other 
words, the union of a number of finite quantities can make 
an infinite. Sound philosophy, truly ! 

" If we go back, then, as the Ultramontanist will, to tha 
dogma that tlie seat of infallibility is the chair of Peter, the 
question returns, why cannot, or will not, the Pope determine 
in one age what he is able and willing to determine in another? 
The dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin, for 
instance, if it is a truth now, was a truth in the first age, 
when it was not even dreamed of; it was a truth in flie 
twelfth century, when it was dreamed of; it was a truth in 
the seventeenu century, when it gave rise to so many scan- 
dalous divisions and confiicts ; and yet it was not till Decem- 
ber, 1854, that infallibility pronounced it to be truth, and so 
momentous a truth that no one can be saved who doubts it. 
Will any Bomanist kindly explain this to us? We can ac- 
cept no excuses about the variety of opinion in the Church, 
or about the darkness of the age. No maze, no clouds, can 
dim an infallible eye. lufaUibdity should see in the dark as 
well as in the daylight ; and an infallible teacher is bound to 
reveal all, as well as to know all. 

" And how happens it, too, that the Pope is infallible ia 
only one science — even the theological? In astronomy he 
has made some terrible blunders. In geography he has take n 
the earth to be a plain. In politics, in trade, and in all ordi- 
nary matters he is daily falling into mistakes. He cannot 
tell how the wind may blow to-morrow. He caimot tell 
whether the dish before him may not have poison in it. And 
yet the man who is daily and hourly falling into mistakes on 
the most common subjects has only to pronounce dogmatically 
and he pronounces infallibly. He has but to grasp the pen, 
with a band, it may be, like Borgia's, fresh from the poisoned 
chalice or the stiletto, and straightway he indites lines aa 
holy and pure as ever flowed from the pen of a Paul or a 
John." — Chap. xiiL, p. 158, 



THE ESTATICA OE YOUGHAL. 
Ir the power of working miracles be one of the Notes of 
the true Church, as we are assured by that devoted de- 
fender of Rome, Bellarmine,* and our beloved country 
(Ireland) be so distinguished for her pure faith and ad- 
herence to the Church which alone pretends to that 
power, how comes it to pass that so many modem 
miracles should be wrought In other countries, and few 
or none in this isle of saints ? Has it ever occurred to 
the minds of our inquiring Roman Catholic friends to 
consider whether the solution of the difiieulty may not 
lie in this, that such wonders can only grow or flourish 
where imposture is protected and inquisitive scmtiny 
put down by ecclesiastical authority, and where there is 
no free press ready to support those who are on the watch 
to insist on public esiminatiou into the evidence of snch 
alleged miracles 7 

A short account of an attempt to imitate the " Won- 
ders of the Estaticas of the Tyrol" (so extolled and ren- 
dered so notoriotis by the credulity or piety of the late 
Earl of Shrewsbury), which occurred at Youghal, in the 
county of Waterford, about fifteen years ago, may, per- 
haps, serve to illustrate the diflBoulty of getting up a 
modem miracle in Ireland, and the consequent sterility 
of this country in such proofs of her possessing the true 
Church, whose eleventh mark, according to Bellarmine, 
is " the glory of miracles." 

We take the outline from the documents which appeared 
in the public papers of the period, collected and republished 
by the Rev. John Aldworth, rector of Youghal, in a letter 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury, a pamphlet 
well worthy of attention, but which, we believe, ia now 
nearly out of print. 

The facts were simply as follow. 

In or about the year 1839 two establishments were 

> B«Uarm. in Kotis EcclesiK, lib, iT< cap. xiv. vol. ii. p. 84. Colon. 

1615. 



